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than in these long-neglected charts does the history of civilization illus- 
trate man's change from empirical to scientific, from traditional book- 
learning to the investigation of nature." 

While it is most difficult to attach dates to these undated charts, Pro- 
fessor Stevenson would have added more value to his description if more 
positive statements could have been made, as, that a chart was after 1550, 
or 1560, early sixteenth century, or second half of sixteenth century. An 
authority on these maps, with some research, could no doubt greatly 
assist the student by more definite data. 

The Hispanic Society can be congratulated on the attractive style in 
which this work has been introduced to the public. 

P. Lee Phillips. 

Martin Luther: the Man and his Work. By Arthur Cushman 

McGiffert. (New York: The Century Company. 191 1. Pp. 

xi, 397-) 

This is a popular biography of Martin Luther written, in its original 
form, for the pages of the Century Magazine. It is strictly speaking a 
biography and not a Life and Times of Martin Luther. The author 
keeps strictly within the limits of his sub-title The Man and his Work. 
He wrote for the intelligent reader trained neither in history nor 
theology and he has not encumbered his pages with the reasons for his 
conclusions, nor darkened his statements of points of controversy by 
the use of terms remote from common language. But the discerning 
reader, even though he were ignorant of the name of the writer, would 
recognize the work of one who, knowing the literature of his subject, 
had skilfully weighed divergent opinions to produce a simple narrative 
with learned foundations not protruded on the view. 

The book is enriched and made more enjoyable by sixty well-chosen 
full-page illustrations; thirty authentic portraits of contemporaries, 
friends or foes, six portraits of Luther himself, and the rest photographs 
of buildings or places. 

The secret of the success of this book can be read in the words of 
the dedication to the author's wife, " whose insight and human sym- 
pathies have helped me to interpret one of the most human of the 
world's great men ". It is because the writer sees this " vein of rich 
humanity " in Luther that he is not afraid to show him as he was, with 
all his blatant faults as clear as his great qualities. Mr. McGiffert has 
too much reverence for his hero to try to conceal anything about him. 

Mr. McGiffert is free from the modern pretense of trying to write 
as if he were a typewriting machine endowed with reasoning faculties, 
and he has the first qualification for the task of writing in the field of 
church history — or indeed in the field of sixteenth-century history — a 
lack of zeal for the defense of any particular ecclesiastical system or 
organization. Therefore he has given us a sympathetic but not a 
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partizan life of Luther. No one who did not sympathize with the 
Christian point of view could understand the fundamental traits of 
Luther's character as the author does, but no Roman Catholic who 
knew this book was written by a Protestant, could find in it anything 
unfair or apt to hurt his feelings. 

The reviewer would have liked the book even better if an occasional 
tag of comment — two or three lines intended to suggest to the reader 
what he ought to think about the facts just narrated — had been stricken 
out in the proof-reading, but these little tags of comment, though super- 
fluous, are generally judicious. A good many people might write of 
Luther's conduct during the Peasants' Revolt out of a mood less inclined 
to excuse passionate words sure to increase bloodshed than the author; 
but that is a matter of judgment. On one point, however, there is, to 
the reviewer's mind, a little unconscious special pleading: in regard to 
the bigamy of the Landgrave of Hesse. If Philip " duped " (p. 367) 
Luther, Luther was willing to play a worse trick on the woman in the 
case. He fell before the temptation Satan put before Christ when he 
offered Him the kingdoms of the world — the temptation to help a sacred 
cause to prevail by an act of evil. The stain on Luther's character, of 
course, lies not in the fact that he once honestly consented to bigamy in 
a particular instance, but that he lied about it and was willing to deceive 
a woman who trusted in his judgment. 

The style is strong and pleasant ; a slight tendency to " preciousness " 
which shows in the first three chapters fortunately disappears in the rest 
of the volume. 

Every reader will like the book and the trained historian will justify 
his liking. It is especially good because it shows the continuous play of 
Luther's humor, for no great man had that softening gift in larger meas- 
ure. It makes plain Luther's superhuman energy, his limitless courage, 
the depth and strength of his religious feeling. The reviewer does not 
know in any language a better and sounder small popular sketch of that 
man of titanic mold and coarse fibre. To give to those who read only 
English such a new opportunity to know one of the three greatest men 
whose interest has centred on the teaching of Christ, is to do a great 
service for history ; for if there ever was a time when those who can 
interpret the results of historical scholarship to the world were needed, 
it is now. 

Paul van Dyke. 

La Revolution. Par Louis Madelin. [L'Histoire de France racontee 
a Tous.] ( Paris : Hachette et Cie. 191 1. Pp. vii, 578.) 

This volume on the Revolution was written for the general reader 
and is probably the best volume of the kind extant. It covers the period 
from 1789 — the elections to the States General — to 1799, the establish- 
ment of the Consulate. These limits were set for it by the fact that it 



